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odie THE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE of the N.Z. Library Associa- 
ustra tion held in Wanganui February 13—16, 1945 will go on 
ane record as one of the most successful in the association's 
ak history. This success resulted from two circumstances. 
sry of The momentous character of the decisions which were made 
of the at the conference gave the whole proceedings a weight and 
— significance. Delegates felt justified in making long and 
seemed tedious journeys te take part. The conference was not 
ist 35 only important, it was an extremely pleasant conference 

and the association owes a debt of gratitude to the city of 
oH Wanganui for its hospitality and goodwill. To His Wor- 
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ship the Mayor of Wanganui, the Hon. W. J. Rogers, M.L.c., 
to Councillor T. N. Dickson, chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, Wanganui City Council, and to Miss A. M. Blackett, 
librarian of the Alexander Public Library who combined 
the arduous duties of president with those of hostess, the 
association’s debt is considerable. 

Ninety members and delegates attended the conference 
and the larger proportion of those attending contributed to 
the discussions. Much of the important business at the 
conference was carried out in seminars. A selected panel 
of speakers discussed aspects of a problem, which was then 
thrown open for discussion by the whole assembly. Formal 
resolutions arising out of discussion were all taken at the 
formal business meeting on Thursday. Technically the 
conference was exceptionally well run, adequate provision 
having been made in the programme both for exploratory 
discussion and that business side of conference by which 
the machinery of change is set running. 

Readers of this bulletin will be aware that preparatory to 
the Conference various planning committees of the associa- 
tion had met and prepared the ground. The report of the 
Planning Committee—National Library, printed in N.Z. 
Libraries last month, was formally approved by the Confer- 
ence and becomes association policy. As a consequence the 
following telegram was forwarded to the Rt. Hon. the 
Prime Minister and the Hon. the Minister of Education:— 


New Zealand Library Association now meeting in con- 
ference in Wanganui resolved as follows that it is the 
opinion of this Conference that a national library ser- 
vice is urgently needed to provide help and leadership 
for libraries of all types in their joint work of building 
mi recording and effectively using the book resources 
of the Dominion; that such a service should be estab- 
lished by the development of the existing national func- 
tions of the Country Library Service; and that a train- 
ing school for librarians is essential now for the proper 
development of the library services of New Zealand. 
Barr President. Bibby Secretary. 


A verbatim record of the conference was kept and copies 
of the proceedings should be in members’ hands within the 
next two or three months. Under the circumstances it has 
been decided not to duplicate this material in the Bulletin 
more particularly as most branches have already held special 
meetings at which branch delegates have reviewed the con- 
ference for the benefit of those who were not present. 
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N.Z.L.A, OFFICERS 1945-46 


Patron: Rt. Hon. P. FRASER, Prime Minister. 

President: Mr JOHN BARR (Auckland). 

Immediate Past President: Miss A. M. BLACKETT (Wanganui). 

Vice-Presidents: T. N. DICKSON (Wanganui), E. MELVILLE (Auck- 
land), G. H. SCHOLEFIELD (Wellington), H. C. D. SOMERSET 
(Feilding), C. R. H. TAYLOR (Wellington). 

Council: C. W. COLLINS, A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM, J. HARRIS, 
J. NORRIE, M. PARSONS, C. S. PERRY, E. F. TURNER, D. 
WHITE. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: G. T. ALLEY (Wellington). 

Hon. Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. FLEMING (Wellington). 

Hon. Editor: G. GABITES (Wellington). 

Hon. Auditor: B. O. PETERSON (Wellington). 

Hon. Counsel and Hon. Solicitor: J. O'SHEA (Wellington). 


Secretary: DOREEN G. BIBBY, c/o Country Library Service, Private 
Bag, Wellington. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 1945 


The following standing and special committees of the Association 
were set up by council at its meeting on February 15, 1945 


Bulletin: G. L. Gabites (convener), A. G. W. Dunningham. 


Children’s Book Week: W. Robertson (convener), M. Parsons, K. 
Harvey and M. Baker, with power to co-opt. This committee has 
been appointed to initiate discussions with the local committees 
upon proposed Children’s Book Week arrangements; to prepare in 
co-operation with the local committees, suggestions and plans for 
Children’s Book Week; to arrange national publicity; and to keep 
in touch with Children’s Book Week activities abroad. 


Fiction: S. Foote (convener), D. Lyon, D. N. White, J. Wright. This 
is a revival of a committee appointed some years ago. Smaller 
libraries about to go free are seriously concerned over the problem 
of which novels should be issued free and which should be issued 
in the Rental Collection. As the list drawn up by the first fiction 
—- is in need of revision, the committee has been reconsti- 
tuted. 

Hospital libraries: A. G. W. Dunningham (convener), W. L. Robertson. 


Index to New Zealand Periodicals: N. Gordon (convener), M. M. Begg, 
K. Buchanan, P. A. M. Marshall, N. Mercer, C. R. H. Taylor. 


Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications: C. S. Perry (con- 
vener), A. M. Blackett, T. N. Dickson, M. S. Fleming, A. E. Minchin. 


Library Legislation: C. S. Perry (convener), G. T. Alley, W. J. Gaudin, 
T. D. H. Hall, E. Melville, G. H. Scholefield. 


Library Training: G. T. Alley (convener), M. L. Brown, J. Harris, 
_K. E. Harvey, A. E. Minchin, J. Monro, M. P. Parsons. 


National Library Service: C. W. Collins (convener), M. L. Brown, 
J. Harris, G. H. Scholefield, C. R. H. Taylor. 


New Zealand Book Resources Committee: G. T. Alley (convener), J 
Barr, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, H. Greenwood, J. Harris, 
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J. Norrie, M. P. Parsons, G. H. Scholefield, C. R. H. Taylor. 

New Zealand Reference Material: The following recommendation was 
forwarded to council from conference: “That the New Zealand 
Library Association publish for the benefit of librarians and students 
a pamphlet on New Zealand reference material and the facilities for 
research in New Zealand libraries.” It was resolved that C. R. H. 
Taylor (convener) and J. Harris, with power to co-opt, be appointed 
a special committee to report back to the next meeting of council. 

Planning Committee: School and Children’s libraries: D. N. White 
(convener), K. Harvey, A. G. W. Dunningham and E. Turner. 

Standing Executive Committee: Members of council resident in Wel- 
lington, together with any other members of council who may be in 
Wellington when a meeting is being held. 

Union List of Serials: M. L. Brown (convener), C. W. Collins, J. 
Harris, G. H. Scholefield. 

On the motion of C. W. Collins, seconded by J. Norrie, it was 
resolved that the President and Hon. Secretary be ex officio members 

of all committees set up for the year 1945-6. 


SCME THOUGHTS ON THE NEWBERRY 
AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 





by Aileen Findlay 





The John Newberry Medal was established and endowed by 
Frederick G. Melcher of the National Association of Book Publishers 
of America in 1921, It is awarded by the Children’s Librarians’ section 
of the American Library Association annually at the American Lib- 
rary Association meeting. It is awarded for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children written during the 
last year.” Likewise the Caldecott Medal is awarded to “the most 
distinguished American picture book for children.” It is named in 
honour of Randolph Caldecott, the English illustrator. It was estab- 
lished in 1937. 

The economic consequences of winning either of these awards are 
enormous. Publishers are not altruistic gentlemen. They cannot afford 
to be, or rather if they attempt to be they don’t stay in the publishing 
business very long. To win either award, or even to be in the last 
two or three, means an exceedingly brisk sale both in America and 
elsewhere for that expensive first edition and for those very pleasantly 
profit making second editions. To be an author or illustrator of a 
winner means not only royalties at the time but a guarantee of a ready 
sale for all future work and new editions of past work. 

If you read enough children’s books over a long enough period your 
taste develops into a highly specialized thing. I think this fact of 
the steady sophistication and rather exotic development of taste is 
borne out by the awards of the Newberry Medal in 1931 to Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s “Cat Who Went to Heaven”; in 1932 to Laura Adams 
Armer’s “Waterless Mountain”; in 1938 to Kate Seredy’s “The White 
Stag.” It has seemed to me a distinct disadvantage that librarians 
choose the awards and not children. Might this not in the long run 
lead us back to the expensive bad old gift book type of thing? Except 
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in three cases—in 1930 with Rachel Field’s “Hetty”; in 1933 with 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis’ “Young Fu”; and in 1939 with Elizabeth 
Enright’s “Thimble Summer”—the stories have not been the ones 
which are worn out re-bound and re-tattered with ardent use. I 
really can’t imagine any child handing Kate Seredy’s “The White 
Stag” which is undoubtedly a “most distinguished book” to another 
child, saying “Oh boy, get this one, it’s a real hummer!” THAT 
retorts the librarian reprovingly is definitely a book for the more 
imaginative child. Well if that is the case then so were the awards 
for 1931 (Cat Who Went to Heaven), 1932 (Waterless Mountain), 
1937 (Roller Skates), 1938 (The White Stag), and possibly 1941 (Call 
it Courage). That is, in twelve awards*, five have been for the more 
imaginative child. Does five out of twelve represent the proportion 
of more imaginative children in the community? Would this apply 
to us in New Zealand? 

What have been the vicious consequences of these awards, for there 
have been vicious consequences? These awards which were founded 
to encourage good production have degenerated already into a positive 
tyranny. Librarians have begun to cling to them desperately as to a 
life belt in a shipwreck. Instead of using their own brains and 
initiative in book selection and ordering, instead of keeping careful 
records, analysing and re-analysing issues and testing new books con- 
tinually for child, teacher and parent reaction, and educating, educa- 
ting, educating, they have developed a wonderful rule of thumb for 
every book. “Is this as good as a Newberry Medal winner? Is it as 
good as So-and-So which won the Caldecott in such-and-such? If 
not AWAY with it to the rubbish bin.” 

Another really evil consequence has been the encouragement of 
expensive book production. To win either of these awards, and 
especially the Caldecott, a book must necessarily be an expensive pro- 
duction. Colour and prolific illustration, expensive cloth binding, 
specially selected paper, hand set type, all go to make a luxury article. 
The winning book is always a singularly lovely object. Who will ever 
forget Kate Seredy’s illustrations for “The White Stag” or Armstrong 
Sperry’s for “Call it’ Courage”? But that isn’t the point. In an age 
when we want children to read avidly what is the use of encouraging 
deliberately a type of book production which is certainly beyond the 
purse of parents, teachers and the smaller libraries? Is it any wonder 
that parent groups say wistfully “Thank you, Miss So-and So, for 
coming to talk to us and show us all these very beautiful books, etc.” 
and then go out to the chain stores in a vain search for something 
for their children to read at a price they can pay? Wouldn’t it be 
better if we all got together to crush expensive books and encouraged 
publishers to produce something strongly bound, well illustrated, at a 
more moderate price? 

Now for New Zealand these awards have had unsatisfactory con- 
sequences. I refer to ideology. Do we want to Americanize our 
children completely? The Americans at the moment are absorbed 
in their pioneers and there is a positive spate of books on American 
pioneer history. Do we want our children to grow up learning 
American history and coming to regard Daniel Boone and Benjamin 
Franklin as objects for hero worship rather than some of the pioneer 
giants of our own land? I don’t think I’m being parochial when I 
say this. Do we want our children to absorb their idea of Anglo- 





*For the purposes of this article I have only considered the years 
1930 to 1941 inclusive. 
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American relationships from “Caddie- Woodlawn” by Carol Brink? 
These were twisted and bad but the American libraries did not think 
so and gave this book a Newberry Award in 1936. 

Of the twelve awards between 1930 and 1941 I feel that if I had 
been in charge of one of our smaller New Zealand libraries I could 
only have ordered, with a clear conscience, four of these books, viz., 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis’s “Young Fu”; Monica Shannon’s “Dobry”; 
Elizabeth Enright’s “Thimble Summer”; Armstrong Sperry’s “Call it 
Courage.” Against my better judgement I would like to include 
“Roller Skates” by Ruth Sawyer, but solely because I have a particular 
liking for Lucinda, its heroine. 

I do feel that we should cease to be led round by the nose by the 
American Library Association and its wretched awards. Let’s ask 
ourselves each time an award is announced, “What significance has this 
book for the New Zealand child?” 

Should we in N.Z. plan to have a children’s book award? The 
position in N.Z. is not parallel with that overseas. In England and 
America we have a multitude of well established publishing houses 
which are actively engaged year after year in producing children’s 
books as a regulation branch of their trade. This is not so in New 
Zealand where we have perhaps a dozen firms, publishers mainly in 
name only. These firms produce occasional children’s books but are 
almost solely concerned with importing overseas children’s books. 
When these firms do publish a local book they are concerned almost 
entirely with cheapness of cost and construction. I have tried myself 
to interest quite a number of publishers in a bound children’s book 
which would retail at about 7/6, but with no success. 

If the N.Z.L.A. wish to sponsor the picture book, or at least shall 
we say a well illustrated book—and I have in mind here the work of 
Phil Strong—may I say that the main cost in children’s book pro- 
duction in New Zealand is the expense of the blocks for illustrations. 
It is elementary to say that blocks cost so much a square inch and 
for every colour you introduce into an illustration you need a new 
block. Therefore illustrations of four colours are going to cost 10/- 
a square inch (supposing one square inch costs 2/6). Imagine then 
your page is Yin. x 12in. and there are 12 full page illustrations in 
your book—add also blocks for the cover—and you reach some idea 
- how much a children’s book is going to cost for the illustrations 
alone. 

Taking these things into consideration I feel that the response to 
a competition for an already published book will be poor. 

I. would like to make another point. Individual librarians have not 
been overkind in buying what books have already been published in 
New Zealand. The regulation kind of order of “3 copies only, thank 
you” from our main libraries isn’t really good enough if you want to 
encourage New Zealand publishers, let alone the poor miserable 
authors and illustrators. For this reason I feel that the existing 
publishers will not feel inclined to sink a great deal of money in a 
children’s book when past experience tells them the librarians them- 
selves may not buy in any quantity. 

What then is my solution of the matter? 

Until the idea is well established, that is for a preliminary five 
years, the award should be given for an illustrated manuscript. 
The authors and illustrators are already in the country and keen to 
collaborate and produce a fine children’s literature which will be the 
very breath of the country. The fact of an illustrated manuscript 
winning a N.Z.L.A. Award will, I feel, ensure some publisher taking 
it up and sponsoring it into a successful book. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


Eileen Colwell, Children’s Librarian, Hendon Park Library. 








IN OCTOBER, 1937, a meeting of children’s librarians was 
called at Chaucer House, London, by Miss Hayler, children’s 
librarian of Croydon, and myself. At this meeting the 
Association of Children’s Librarians was founded. London 
was the headquarters but it was intended that provincial 
branches should be formed as soon as possible. 


The association has clear and definite aims. For a long 
time children’s libraries were looked upon as an expensive 
luxury and were the Cinderella of the library world. Now, 
with the general change of attitude towards children, chil- 
dren’s libraries have become a necessity. This growing de- 
mand is a challenge to children’s librarians and the time has 
come for them to work together in the cause of the children’s 
books and libraries. Above all better training and equipment 
are necessary for the opportunities that are opening out, 
even during war time. The children’s library can no longer 
be left to the mercy of the youngest and least experienced 
member of the library staff, it must be in the care of a suit- 
able and qualified assistant who will see that no child shall 
miss his rightful heritage of good books. In brief, the 
association plans to encourage the publishing of books of a 
higher standard for children, the establishment of more and 
better libraries, and an adequate training for children’s lib- 
rarians. 


As a beginning it was felt that not the least valuable part 
of the association’s work would be the bringing together of 
children’s librarians. For this purpose meetings have been 
held in various London libraries. The realisation of the 
etepeee f problems of other districts has been a mutual 

elp and experiences and new ideas have been exchanged. 


Subjects chosen for discussion at meetings have had the 
same end in view—‘* Outside influences on a child’s reading,” 
“ Films in children’s library work,” “ Children’s libraries in 
war time (An Evacuation area and a Reception area),” “ As- 
pects of co-operation between libraries and schools,” “ Exten- 
sion work in American children’s libraries.” Outside 
speakers have proved stimulating and provocative and amon 
them we have had as guests Eleanor Graham, Elizabeth Clar 
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(authority on story telling), Amabel Williams-Ellis, Noel 
Streatfeild and Beatrice King (authority on Soviet children 
and their books). Insight has been gained into the pub- 
lisher’s point of view through a meeting of publishers, 
authors and children’s librarians. All these contacts with 
wider circles of experience and thought have been invalu- 
able. 

But our activities have not been confined to talking only. 
We have had definite work to do. At the request of the 
Country Library Section we took over the compilation of a 
children’s catalogue. This was to be selective with an anno- 
tation for each book, and was designed to appeal to children 
for their own use as well as being a reference list for adults. 
Unfortunately this valuable work had to be suspended when 
war broke out. It will be resumed as soon as possible. 


Meanwhile we are responsible for a monthly list of the 
best children’s books published in England. This appears 
as part of the British Council list for the guidance of foreign 
booksellers, societies and librarians. In 1939, at the request 
of the National Book Council, we prepared a list of books 
for summer holiday reading of which 20,000 copies were 
printed and distributed. 

The method of award of the Library Association Carnegie 
Medal is a matter of concern to all children’s librarians. 
This award, although concerned solely with children’s books, 
was at first decided by a committee which did not include 
even one children’s librarian. Our association has now 
secured the election of a children’s librarian and we are 
working for a more balanced representation and for im- 
proved methods of selection. 

Asa result of one of our meetings at which Mr. Woodfield, 
editor of the “ Junior Bookshelf,” spoke on American chil- 
dren’s books, we were able to arrange for a collection of 
American books to be exhibited in several London and pro- 
vincial libraries. Many of our members have organised 
book weeks with the help of the National Book Council. 
These weeks have been a great success and it seems that they 
will become a permanent Teams of the Library programme. 

A subject on which we feel very strongly because it is at 
the root of all our problems, is the training of children’s 
librarians. In England there is no specialised course of 
training other than that which I gave myself at the School 
of Librarianship before the war. As an association we main- 
tain that, after a poe library training, assistants who wish 
to undertake work with children should receive a specialised 
training. This should include, we suggest, the history and 
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bibliography of children’s literature; the history of children’s 
libraries at house and abroad; display work and the prepara- 
tion of bulletins, reading lists, etc.; voice ager gw story 
telling and public speaking; child psychology and a study 
of educational practice and social work relating to children. 
We consider that the work of a children’s librarian is of vital 
importance because of the formative influence of books upon 
the child. Children’s librarianship, therefore, is a worth 
while career which should carry with it status and an ade- 
quate remuneration. 


Our association has tried throughout the difficult years of 
war to keep children’s librarians in touch with each other. 
In this connection contact with other countries is particularly 
valuable in these days when international understanding is 
of such vital importance. In our circulars library news 
from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and America is 
reported and, before the war, some contact was maintained 
with Scandinavian libraries also. Recently a correspondence 
on library matters was conrmenced between the secretary of 
the Children’s Library Association of America and our own 
association. We welcome these friendly interchanges and 
we hope that they are of mutual interest to our colleagues 
overseas. 


What of the future? The work of the association and its 
growth has been much hampered by the five years of war 
so soon after its inception. Many of our members have been 
called to the Forces, many transferred to other work of nat- 
ional importance. Often meetings of the association have 
been impossible because of bombing, poor transport and 
black-out restrictions. All these factors have imposed a 
heavy strain on our energy and capacity for taking interest 
in anything other than our daily work. ogee as I write an 
alert sounds and I listen subconsciously for the “ bumble” 
of a flying bomb.) But we are confident that when peace 
comes, we shall be able not only to resume our old tasks but 
to take advantage of the new opportunities of the post-war 
world. We shall not rest content until every children’s lib- 
rary is an attractive and friendly place under the care of a 
trained children’s librarian, until publishers, authors and 
librarians work together to provide the best possible books, 
until every child has an equal chance of reading good books. 


(July, 1944.) 





CATALOGUING MAPS 


Alice Woodhouse, Alexander Turnbull Library. 








THE MAP collection at the Turnbull Library falls into three 
categories: (1) Maps that are bound or in a cases; (2) Un- 
bound sheet maps; (3) Maps in books. Those in (1) are 
classified under the Dewey number for maps and atlases, 912 
with figures for separate countries when necessary, and those 
in (2) are kept in a map cabinet, made with shallow drawers 
large enough to hold anything except large wall maps. The 
drawers are lettered alphabetically, and each drawer contains 
a group of maps, e.g. A is Pacific Ocean and the Antarctic, 
B is the “ Acheron” survey charts, C is charts of the New 
Zealand coast, and so on. Each map is stamped with an 
accession stamp on which the number of the drawer is indi- 
cated, and Drawer A (B, C, etc.) is put on the top left-hand 
corner of each card, above the date. 

A separate map catalogue is kept, in the form of a dic- 
tionary catalogue, entries for each place being arranged by 
date under the name of the place. As far as possible the 
maps themselves are arranged the same way, and in order 
that the contents of a drawer may be known at a glance, a 
typed list of the maps contained therein is kept in each 

rawer. 

The following rules have been worked out, and have been 
found satisfactory in practice:— 


RULES : 

1. Separate maps that are to be bound, classified, acces- 
sioned and shelved. Catalogue under place, giving country 
first, and, where necessary, country and state, e.g. New Zea- 
land. Christchurch. New Zealand. Wellington (Province). 
Australia. New South Wales. Sydney. Then should follow 
title of map, author or compiler (if mio ot place of publica- 
tion, publisher and date. hese may be given in an im- 
print, but sometimes have to be looked for in different parts 
of the map.) Then size, in centimetres, unfolded and folded, 
description of binding, scale bs given), and any necessary 
notes. If the map has a border, measure from the inner 
line of the border, and mention this in the collation, e.g. 
54 x 24 cm. inside border. Special features brought out in 
the maps, such as forests, Maori pas, etc., should be noted. 
Make added entries for authors and compilers, and for pub- 
lishers and engravers if this seems desirable. The title as a 
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rule should be taken from the map itself, and not from 
covers or wrappers. In a case where the outside title seems 
decidedly better, it may be used, and the fact noted on the 
card, e.g. Title on front wrapper. 

2. Unbound maps, such as sheet maps. Catalogue in the 
same way, but do not classify or give an accession number. 
Stamp (with the special map accession stamp), filling in name 
of place, date, name of compiler (if ana and letter of the 
drawer in which the map is to be placed. If it is a manu- 
script map, the fact should be stated in a note. Both these 
classes of maps should have the date in the upper left-hand 
corner of the cards, and the added entries recorded in a 
tracing. In the case of the maps in the map cabinet the 
letter of the drawer should be put above the date, e.g. 
Drawer C. 


3. Maps in books, periodicals and atlases. ‘These should 
be catalogued in the same way as given above, but after all 
the items given, on a fresh line, comes the word IN, followed 
by author of the book, title, and page reference. If neces- 
sary, a distinguishing phrase, such as “second edition,” 
should be used after the title. The date of the map, if 
given, should be in the upper left-hand corner of the card, 
and in the margin opposite the IN entry, should be given the 
class number and publication date of the book. lf date of 
map is not given, estimate it as accurately as possible, and put 
it as c. 1845, or whatever the approximate date may be. 

Any added entries should be recorded in a tracing. 

4. Atlases. Catalogue these under author, compiler or 
publisher, or under title, as seems best, with necessary added 
entries for joint authors, etc. With old and important 
atlases a contents note may be given, and maps of special 
interest mentioned in a note, and these may be also separ- 
ately catalogued if desirable. 

Make subject-headings for the subject of an atlas, e.g. 
World, Europe. In some cases more than one mat way Hi 
ing may be necessary, e.g. World, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, for school atlases compiled for Australian and New 
Zealand schools. 

5. Inset maps in other maps. These should be men- 
tioned in a note, and if sufficiently important should be cata- 
logued separately, using the word INSET instead of IN, fol- 
lowed by the place entry, title, and date of the larger map. 
Put a note on the main card; also entries for (here give the 
names of the places for which Inset entries have been made). 

Class references should be made from the main catalogue 
to the map catalogue in the case of well-known authors, such 
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as Heaphy, and important subject-headings, such as Maoris— 
Wars. 

The cards are filed in the special map catalogue, which is 
the usual dictionary catalogue. When there is more than 
one entry for a place, the cards are arranged by date. As far 
as possible the maps are arranged in the same way, that is, 
alphabetically by page and by date under each place, and so 
is the typed list of its contents that is kept in each drawer. 


TITLE ENTRIES 
ARE THEY A WASTE OF TIME? 


MISS C. G. TROUP’s Comments as tutor upon the papers sub- 
mitted by students in the “ Introduction to cataloguing and 
classification’ section of Part 2 of the General Training 
Course, represent an amplification of the original notes which 
thé association is indeed fortunate to have. This tutor has 
followed Mr. G. T. Alley’s example in quoting examples of 
good answers from students. 


Question six of Part 2, Section 4 read, ‘ What is your ex- 

rience about the necessity or otherwise for title entries (for 
Goals in which the main entry goes under an author's 
name)? ‘The tutor quoted two answers, one of which has 
been edited for printing. 


M. Black, Dunedin Public Library, writes: 

“In my opinion title entries are definitely necessary in a 
ublic library catalogue. Assistants at the information desks 
ave found that in nine cases out of ten a book is asked for 

by its title rather than by its author, and that the former 
entry is the more often used. Even when the author’s name 
is remembered it is not always remembered correctly and the 
title entry must be resorted to to locate the wanted volume. 
I agree that certain titles are not required—manuals, out- 
lines, handbooks, etc. where a book will easily be found 
under its subject, but a distinctive title should always be 
used, also titles of plays, novels, etc. and titles which give no 
indication of subject. On the other hand, those which coin- 


cide or nearly coincide with subject headings are quite un- 
necessary. 
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“The suggestion that a bibliographical tool be used to 
locate titles has certain drawbacks. Firstly I consider it de- 
sirable that borrowers should be encouraged to use the cata- 
logue without having to depend on assistance from the staff, 
and they are more likely to do so if such complications are 
avoided. Again many people, however willing, would never 
learn to use such tools correctly. 


“ The additional time taken to produce an extra card for 
titles is negligible, especially when printed cards are used. 
Admittedly a great deal of space would be saved in the cata- 
logue if title entries were omitted, but I think this the only 
worth-while argument against their use in a public library. 
In Dunedin we have experimented with catalogues without 
titles, e.g. rental books are listed under author only. The 
extra work this entails for the reserves assistant, has inclined 
staff opinion in favour of reinstating a title catalogue.” 

The other side of the picture was shown by M. Fleming, 
C.L.S. It should be noted that the C.L.S. catalogue is used 
by the staff and not by the public. Here is Miss Fleming's 
experience: — 


“ At the C.L.S. the catalogue is limited to a classified cata- 
logue with an author and subject index—no title entry is 
made unless the main entry is under title or unless the main’ 
entry might reasonably be looked for under title. It has 
been argued here, that the C.B.I. provides a dictionary cata- 
logue and that since the C.B.I. entries are followed in the 
C.L.S. catalogue any title found in the C.B.I. can be checked 
under main entry in the C.L.S. catalogue. This has worked 
well up to the present and the time which would need to to 
have been spent on making title entries would have been out 
of all proportion to the use made of them. Now, however, 
with the growth of the request service many enquiries are 
made under title and the reference department recommends 
the making of a title index, which it holds would save check- 
ing C.B.I. first and then the catalogue. However, unless all 
cards for each item were marked to show location of copies, 
i.e. Class symbol and Headquarters or Field stock, finding a 
title entry would not do away with looking in two places, 
i.e. also checking it under the main author entry. It would, 
however, do away with the need to look in more than two 
places, whereas consulting the C.B.I., even when cumulated 
volumes may involve a number being consulted. 


_ “IT think on the whole that a title index is a luxury which 
it is unnecessary to maintain when there are records such as 
the C.B.I. to supply the information. The notes suggest 
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using the order slip. I can’t see any advantage in this, since 
the title entry would have to be typed above the author’s 
name. Better and neater, if a title entry is to be made to 
use L. of C. cards and to order enough to cover title entries.” 


The tutor comments: “One wonders just how reliable 
one’s impressions are when questions of this kind are asked. 
For example, five students who work in the same library gave 
their experience as follows:— 


“*In nine cases out of ten a book is asked for by its title 
rather than by its author.’ 


I find that most borrowers remember fiction by author 
rather than by title.’ 


“* Readers tend to remember books by titles rather than 
by authors.’ 


““* Most people ask for a book by the author’s name.’ 


““T think there is a case only for distinctive title entries.’ 

“This whole question of the necessity or otherwise for 
title entries might well be investigated further. Impressions 
are vague. We need facts; and we must analyse these facts. 
If assistants who make contact with the public could keep a 
check of the number of requests by title, and work out the 
quickest, most economical and efficient means of satisfying 
these requests, we could find out whether we really are 
wasting the ratepayers money, the catalogue space, and the 
cataloguer’s time in making title entries.” 


COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 
STAFF TALKS 


MORNING TEA at some libraries is not merely a matter of tea, 
a bun and a gossip. Instead book reviews are given by staff 
members, departmental heads review their current activities, 
and occasionally visiting bowlers are enveigled into deliver- 
ing brief addresses. This staff talk habit, which can be an 
effective though informal method of staff training, was intro- 
duced by A. G. W. Dunningham at Dunedin Public Lib- 
rary where the scheme ran successfully for two years. Coun- 
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try Library Service has followed suit. The “ staff talk” 
plan is a method whereby the naturally voluble may have 
their energies canalized, and the timid or laconic find their 
feet as minor orators. To-day in schools, childen through 
the “ morning talk” system, are learning the elements of 
public ——- but many librarians had taken up employ- 
ment long before the “new education” had been estab- 
lished in our primary schools, and they still speak with diff- 
dence. As a profession we stress the printed pase as the 
method for communication of ideas, but the spoken word is 
still a fine instrument. 


The Spanish philosopher Unamuno has said, ‘“* Ideas come 
with talking. Sue must speak, one must have to put one’s 
thoughts into words, one must hear how words sound spoken. 
Writing for oneself is not enough.” Unamuno believed that 
in the conversational encounter, in the face to face conflict 
of people disputing, that the mind was strung at its highest 
tension. Such conversational encounters, such conflicts be- 
tween people disputing are frequent at N.Z.L.A. council and 
committee meetings, at some branches also. They can be 
very desirable on staffs. Vigorous debate is an exhilarating 
indoor sport. 


Below we print two talks given to the C.L.S. staff by J. D. 


McDonald, of the Technical High School, Westport. Mr. 
McDonald was the author of the long article on “ Libraries 
for Industry ” in our September 1944 issue. The first talk 
should rouse children’s librarians to rise and contradict. 
The second article may also raise the shackles. 





N.Z.L.A. BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


Opportunity for enthusiastic discussion on the progress of library 
work in Auckland was afforded all librarians recently when Miss Joan 
Rattray, City Councillor and a member of the Library Committee, 
arranged a social evening for all library staffs and representative 
members from both the Library Committee and several educational 
institutions. Miss Rattray spoke of the need for closer co-operation 
between the library and the many educational and cultural groups 
which are being organized in Auckland. During the evening tributes 
were paid to the work of Miss Ellen Melville who has been a member 
of the Auckland City Council for over thirty years and is at present 
Chairman of the Library Committee and a Past President of the New 
Zealand Library Association. In reply Miss Melville made a survey 
of the marked progress the Auckland Public Libraries have shown 
during her long term of office. 

Other speakers were Mr. John Barr, and Mrs. C. L. Gillies, a member 
of the New Education Fellowship, both of whom had been delegates to 
the Education Conference held at Christchurch in November. Com- 
prehensive accounts of the proceedings of this Conference raised many 
interesting points which were discussed during the serving of supper. 


WELLINGTON 


Remits to Conference and talks on Bibliographical Tools by Miss 
Campbell and Mrs Monro were the chief topics at a recent meeting. 
Both speakers brought along examples of useful publications, Mrs 
Monro dealing chiefly with indexes and guides, and Miss Campbell 
expatiating on the usefulness of the telephone directory in particular, 
saying that it should be studied more than it is by the public and by 
the library staffs. 


PERSONAL - 


Appointments at Dunedin Public Library include: Miss A. Fache, 
acting deputy librarian; Miss M. Dawson, children’s librarian; Miss B. 
Sullivan, assistant to the children’s librarian; Misses L. Bartlett, M. 
Ronnie and J. Munro, lending assistants. 


* - ” *~ 
Recent appointments to Otago University Library staff are: Mrs M. 
McLean (formerly of Dunedin Public library), Miss J. McGill (for- 


merly at Dunedin Public and Palmerston Public libraries), and Miss J. 
Robinson, cataloguer (formerly C.L.S. staff). 


x * * * 


Miss N. Tamblyn has joined C.L.S. staff. 
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